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Foreword 


GEORGE A. WARMER 
Vice-President for University Affairs, Boston University 


F prance line of splendor in nationalistic patterns and 
personal contributions marched through Boston two months ago. 
The Eighth National Conference of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO arranged in co-operation with Boston University 
was held from October 22 to 26. These Conferences are held as re- 
quired by Public Law 565 every two years. Recent ones on Latin 
America and Asia took place in Denver and San Francisco respectively. 
The theme of the Boston Conference was Africa and the United States: 
Images and Realities. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, through its United States National Commission, has stated that 
the Eighth National Conference fulfilled its purposes in unique and 
highly commendable ways. The major objectives of the Conference 
were to broaden and deepen American understanding of the achieve- 
ments and aspirations of Africa’s peoples, and to develop ideas which 
would be useful to the Commission in advising our government on 
educational, scientific, and cultural aspects of American policies with 
respect to Africa. In pursuing these objectives African and American 
participants at the Conference reassessed Africa’s educational needs 
and the best ways of meeting them; appraised the African programs 
already begun in the United States by a wide variety of educational, 
religious, philanthropic, civic, labor, business, and other groups; re- 
lated these rapidly increasing projects to each other; and explored to- 
gether the images and stereotypes which affect African-American rela- 
tions. 

In order to achieve such major objectives, over eighty separate 
meetings were held. These were planned by a National Program Com- 
mittee with Mr. Vernon McKay, Professor of African Studies in the 
School of International Studies at Johns Hopkins University, acting 
as Chairman. Delegates were addressed at nine plenary sessions by 
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outstanding American and African leaders. The Conference was then 
divided into four sections: Education, Science, Culture, Communica- 
tions. Each of these sections held one general meeting and was then 
divided into panels whose function it was to stimulate lively discussion 
of significant questions related to its area of concern. As a result, top- 
level presentations were made and active participation on the part of 
numerous delegates was possible. In its selection of addresses and 
papers for this issue, the Graduate Journal has attempted to provide 
something of a cross section of the kinds of interests, attitudes, and 
approaches which marked the Conference.! 

With over 2,000 delegates, around 175 of whom were from Africa, 
relating to over eighty meetings, you can well imagine the colossal job 
of preparation which was necessary. Add to this the fact that over 
twenty-five separate exhibits, receptions, and meetings were planned 
by local sponsoring committees, and you have a highly organized, in- 
formative conference surrounded with the warmth of well-disciplined 
yet outgoing hospitality. In order to make “it seem as though there 
was no organization at all,”’ every detail had to be backstopped with a 
massive amount of work. To do this, the local Boston Sponsoring Com- 
mittee, with Erwin D. Canham, Editor of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor as Chairman, and President and Mrs. Harold C. Case of Boston 
University as Honorary Chairmen, organized under it five working 
committees. The Arts and Sciences Working Committee, with H. 
Bradford Washburn, Director of the Museum of Science, as Chairman, 
arranged for the finest presentation of exhibits about Africa in libraries 
and museums which has ever been localized in one area in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Education Working Committee, with J. Wendell 
Yeo, Vice-President for Student Affairs at Boston University, Chair- 
man, planned three parallel conferences: one for parochial and public 
high school students, another for college students, and another for 
teachers of elementary school children. These were well attended and 
highly informative. Mr. Thomas A. Pappas, Chairman of the Finance 
Working Committee, served as the tireless searcher for necessary 
funds with which to entertain this large conference. The Hospitality 
and Entertainment Working Committee, chaired by Daniel J. Finn, 


1 It should be noted that the opinions expressed by the authors of the addresses and 
papers presented in this issue are those of the authors themselves and do not necessarily 
reflect the opinion of the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 
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Funerary Mask, Bakota Tribe (actual height 24”), a part of the African 
Arts Exhibit at Boston University Arts Gallery. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Rome, New York. Photo by H. Robert Case, A.s.M.p. 
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President of the Boston University General Alumni Association, made 
all arrangements for guides, reception, banquets, interpreters, and a 
thousand and one courtesies. The Public Relations Working Com- 
mittee, with David Brickman, Editor and Publisher of the Malden 
Evening News, as Chairman, and with a remarkable group of cohorts, 
blanketed the entire area with news of the Conference. The media in 
the Boston area have never responded more fully with coverage and 
interest. 

The decision to bring this Conference to Boston was made well over 





a year ago. The paramount factor in this decision was Boston Univer- 
sity. This is, of course, an unequivocal tribute to the proven scope and 
depth of our African Studies Program as well as to the understanding 
which President and Mrs. Case have generated on African issues re- 
sulting from their educational tour of the continent last year. Even 
more important is the fact that, as a result of the Conference, those in 
the United States who are interested in Africa have been brought toa 
new plateau of insight and information, and the position of Boston 
University as a leader in this area has been fortified and strengthened. 
Such are the results of an enlightening confrontation among thinking 
people. 


Pan-Africanism, Negritude, and the 
African Personality 
ST. CLAIR DRAKE 


Professor of Sociology, Roosevelt University 





AN-AFRICANISM,”’ “Negritude,” ‘African Personality”— 
these are expressions which, however remote and strange they 
may seem to our unattuned ears, carry rich meanings for increasing 
numbers of Africans. We widen and deepen our own understanding 
of Africa as we come to know what various types of people mean when 
they use these words, and how these expressions function as a part of 
the significant, but sometimes bewildering, ongoing contemporary 
African Revolution—a revolution which certainly has not yet reached 
its climax. 
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It should be noted, first, that it is impossible to discuss these terms 
and the concepts associated with them without repeated reference to 
Marxism, socialism, and communism. This is because the terms have 
been coined or refined by African intellectuals, and no intelligent 
African who has been reacting sensitively to his world during the last 
thirty years could avoid the confrontation and the dialogue with 
socialist thought and action. 

For Africans who have lived in France or in French Africa, the polit- 
ical life around them has centered, at times, upon a dynamic interplay 
between Catholic, Socialist, and Communist parties and their affiliated 
unions. The people of the Left have also been those who have sup- 
ported the anticolonial movements. (In fact, it is a matter of public 
record that one of former French Africa’s most respected conservative 
politicians founded his local party with a strong “assist” from the 
French Communist Party and then, in 1950, made a deft disengage- 
ment. Sékou Touré’s unions had a close alliance with the French 
Communist unions until he sounded a call, in 1956, for all African 
unions in Guinea to break away from all French unions, whether 
Catholic, Socialist, or Communist.) 

Africans who have lived in England or in British Africa have seen 
that some of the strongest supporters of African independence have 
been members of a labor party which, I have been reminded more than 
once by African friends, enjoyed capitalist America’s sustained finan- 
cial and moral support, while it was nationalizing Britain’s mines, 
banks, railroads, medical facilities, and even a part of the steel indus- 
try. 

Africans in the Union of South Africa have not only been exposed 
to a hostile labor party which sponsored the Colour Bar Act in the 
mining industry, but also to European and Asian Communists who 
compete with a handful of white liberals for African attention. And in 
the Union, too, I suspect that communism has been made attractive 
by a government which legally defines protest against discriminatory 
laws as “statutory communism.” 

I shall add that the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Trotsky, and 
Stalin have been readily accessible to students in England and Europe. 

I submit that it is the inquiring mind and not subservience to Mos- 
cow that leads to the lively interest which many Africans show in 
socialism and in nations that call themselves socialist. I think, too, 
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that my subsequent discussion will reveal that Pan-Africanism, Negri- 
tude, and the African Personality function as intellectual and emo- 
tional anchors against winds of doctrine from both East and West 
which would blow Africans off the course they have set for themselves 
—being African! Indeed, for many Africans, exposure to a welter of 
competing socialist doctrines and nations is as confusing and disillu- 
sioning as dealing with scores of Christian denominations and several 
mutually antagonistic Western powers for the last hundred years has 
been. 

I shall begin by discussing Pan-Africanism, the term which has been 
in use longest. It might help our discussion, however, if we start with 
a little mental geometric exercise. Let us, first, draw a large imaginary 
circle to denote Pan-Africanism in its broadest and most diffuse mean- 
ing as the tendency of some Africans and New World Negroes to unite 
their efforts in a common struggle to destroy the derogatory image of 
Africans and Negroes, which is a legacy of the slave trade, and to unite 
in the struggle against racial discrimination everywhere and for Afri- 
can self-determination. I call this racial Pan-Africanism. 

Let us now draw a smaller circle within the larger one to define a 
more restricted set of meanings. As awareness grows among people 
throughout the continent of Africa of its vast potentialities and of the 
need for solidarity if independence and unity are to be attained as each 
new state emerges, what I call residential or continental Pan-Africanism 
also emerges. The emphasis here is upon uniting all Africans, in 
Africa, to pursue common goals. Emphasis upon this type of Pan- 
Africanism is replacing a former emphasis upon racial Pan-Africanism. 

Finally, let us draw a small circle, in the middle of the other two, to 
denote the existence of groups of thinkers who try to elaborate syste- 
matic ideas about how the continent should be liberated and re- 
organized and what the relations of its people should be with other 
continents, with Europeans and Asians, and with the people of African 
descent everywhere. I call this zdeological Pan-Africanism. Its main 
practitioners are George Padmore, Kwame Nkrumah, Sékou Touré, 
Léopold Senghor. The activities of people participating in all three 
circles make up The Pan-African Movement which has been in exis- 
tence for almost a hundred years. 

The history of the Pan-African movement is a fascinating story of 
the convergence of two streams of thought and action. One involves 
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French-speaking Negroes, the other those for whom English is the 
medium of discourse. The term Pan-Africanism is itself the creation of 
a group of English-speaking intellectuals from Africa, the West Indies, 
and the United States, but it is now the common political language of 
both groups. It seems first to have appeared in print around 1900, 
when a West Indian lawyer convened a group of Africans and New 
World Negroes in London, to discuss common problems. A distin- 
guished American Negro scholar, Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, convened the 
first formally organized Pan-African Congress in Paris in 1919. Dr. 
Dubois also convened the Second Pan-African Congress in London in 
1921, and a third one met there in 1923, with a supplementary session 
in Lisbon organized by Liga Africa, an association of Angola and 
Mozambique Africans. Incidentally, shortly before this conference 
met, a Brussels newspaper denounced this Congress of 1923 as “an 
agency of Moscow and the cause of native unrest in the Congo,” a 
statement as ironic as it was inaccurate, for in those days, Dr. Dubois 
was a leader of the liberal NAACP, and the few hundred intellectuals 
in the Pan-African movement had no mass base anywhere in Africa. 

A Fourth Pan-African Congress met in New York in 1927. Most of 
the 200 delegates were American Negroes, but at least one Gold Coast 
Chief was among the delegates from abroad, for Casely Hayford, co- 
founder of the influential British West African Congress, had en- 
dorsed the program and pledged its support. This Congress planned 
a fifth one to be held in Africa itself, but the depression years shifted 
the American Negro leaders’ attention to problems closer home. When 
it did meet, it was under different auspices—that of a group of Ideo- 
logical Pan-Africanists which had been growing up in London between 
1935 and 1945. The Fifth Pan-African Congress met in Manchester, 
England, in October of 1945. The organizing secretaries were a West 
Indian journalist, George Padmore, and an African graduate student 
in philosophy who had recently arrived from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Kwame Nkrumah. The Chairman was Jomo Kenyatta. The 
200-odd delegates were mainly African students and trade unionists. 
Dr. Dubois was invited from America to preside as ‘Father of Pan- 
Africanism.” The mood was a militant one, with the African delegates 
insisting that the second World War must signal the end of colonial- 
ism as well as of fascism. 

The delegates decided to go home to “ginger up” mass movements 
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for self-determination that had already begun in Africa. They pledged 
each other to fight for complete political independence and a union of 
African states. The first country to be free would convene the Sixth 
Pan-African Conference. Kenyatta left for home in 1946, and Nkru- 
mah left for the Gold Coast in 1947. Padmore, Peter Abrahams, the 
South African novelist, Ras Makonneau, a West Indian, and other 
members of the Pan-African Federation stayed in England to agitate, 
lobby, and serve as a clearing house for information. Richard Wright, 
the American Negro novelist, was the liaison with French African in- 
stitutions in Paris. 

By 1951 Ghana had secured internal self-government. By 1953 
Kenyatta was under seven-year detention. In 1955 Padmore published 
a theoretical book called Pan-Africanism or Communism? to which 
Richard Wright wrote the introduction. After studying at Fisk Uni- 
versity and Howard University in the United States, this sensitive and 
intelligent West Indian student had become a prominent leader in the 
international Communist movement. He broke from it in 1935, and 
his book explains why he came to the conclusion that the Soviet Union 
was using Africans for its own ends. He details the steps by which he 
arrived at a new conception of Pan-Africanism and ends the book with 
a summary of it: 





In our struggle for national freedom, human dignity, and social redemp- 
tion, Pan-Africanism offers an ideological alternative to Communism on the 
one side and Tribalism on the other. It rejects both white racialism and 
black chauvinism. It stands for racial co-existence on the basis of absolute 
equality and respect for human personality. 

Pan-Africanism looks above the narrow confines of class, race, tribe, and 
religion. In other words, it wants equal opportunity for all. Talent to be re- 
warded on the basis of merit. Its vision stretches beyond the limited fron- 
tiers of the nation-state. Its perspective embraces the federation of regional 
self-governing countries and their ultimate amalgamation into a United 
States of Africa. 

In such a Commonwealth, all men, regardless of tribe, race, colour, or 
creed, shall be free and equal. And all the national units comprising the 
regional federations shall be autonomous in all matters regional, yet united 
in all matters of common interest to the African Union. This is our vision of 
the Africa of Tomorrow—the goal of Pan-Africanism. 


When Ghana became independent in 1957, Nkrumah invited Pad- 
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more to come to Ghana to serve as his Advisor on African Affairs. Out 
of conversations with Bourguiba of Tunisia and Nkrumah of Ghana 
came plans for a Conference of Independent African States which met in 
April of 1958. A new term appeared in the African political vocabulary, 
The African Personality.” The opening paragraph of the Conference 
declaration read as follows: ‘'We, the African states assembled here in 
Accra, in this our first Conference, conscious of our responsibilities to 
humanity and especially to the people of Africa, and desiring to assert 
our African Personality on the side of peace, hereby proclaim and 
solemnly reaffirm our unswerving loyalty to the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and the Declar- 
ation of the Asian-African Conference held at Bandung.” 

And so the African Personality symbolized the unified will of the 
political leaders of these states to confront all other states with a com- 
mon policy, a will determined by themselves and their supporters in 
their own countries, and a policy determined always by the African 
and not by the European, Asian, or American states. The ultimate 
goal was an African political presence on the world scene, a continent 
expressing itself as an entity in world affairs not only on matters of 
war and peace, but on all issues. It was something which they ex- 
pected to grow. With twenty-eight African states, this African pres- 
ence makes itself increasingly felt. 

For the African Personality to exert its maximum influence, how- 
ever, every area of the continent would have to secure its sovereignty. 
The Conference, therefore, authorized its delegates to support Al- 
geria in its pressure upon France at the United Nations, and the eight 
member states pledged financial and moral support for a conference to 
be convened to plan ways and means to widen the area of sovereignty 
on the continent of Africa. This became the Sixth Pan-African Con- 
gress, called the “‘All-African Peoples Conference,” which met in 
Accra in December of 1958. The Conference call had been prepared 
by George Padmore and Nkrumah and the purpose of the meeting was 
stated as follows: “*. . . to formulate and proclaim our African Person- 
ality based on the philosophy of Pan-African Socialism as the ideology 
of the African Nonviolent Revolution.” Three hundred delegates from 
twenty-eight countries representing sixty-two organizations were 
present. (It may be noted that very few organizations of French- 
speaking Africa were present, but that the representatives of the major 
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parties were meeting simultaneously in Bamako trying to define the 
next steps in their relations with France and with each other.) 

Nkrumah spoke at some length on his view of the African Person- 
ality, stressing the point that, while the concept had a cultural dimen- 
sion, priorities should be given to the political dimension, to the pres- 
sure for independence within each African territory, and to the joint 
action on the world scene by the growing group of independent states. 
**An African Personality expressing itself through an African Com- 
munity”’ was the way he put it. The conferees accepted the general 
point of view. They did not, however, commit themselves to “‘an Afri- 
can Personality based upon Pan-African Socialism.” And on the ques- 
tion of “nonviolent revolution,” the Conference resolution read: 
‘Full support is pledged to all those in Africa who seek freedom 
through nonviolent means and civil disobedience, and to those com- 
pelled to retaliate against violence in order to attain freedom and in- 
dependence. Where such retaliation is necessary, all legislation is con- 
demned which considers those who fight for their independence as 
ordinary criminals.” 

The concept of continental Pan-Africanism, as defined by Padmore, 
and of the African Personality, as the term was used by the First Con- 
ference of Independent African States, are political concepts. They 
contain models to be lived up to, or to be attained. They are images of 
a desired high degree of solidarity. United Nations’ votes are a useful 
measuring rod of attainment. South African apartheid evokes com- 
plete solidarity. On the Congo, however, African states divide into 
radicals, moderates, conservatives. 

Implied in these concepts also is the idea that all men born or natu- 
ralized on the continent will recognize each other as Africans. This 
includes white men, too, “if they act right.” ‘‘Acting right” means 
acceptance of economic, political, and social equality, and the idea of 
one man, one vote. 

The concept of racial Pan-Africanism, as it has developed histori- 
cally, deals with another dimension of reality, psychological and cul- 
tural—the desire of Negroes everywhere to feel confident and un- 
ashamed and even proud of their color, their hair, their lips, and of 
African cultures. The prejudice and propaganda of white men have 
destroyed this core of self-esteem or threatened it. 

Continental Pan-Africanism offers a defense against neocolonialism 
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and client relations with European states. Racial Pan-Africanism of- 
fers a defense of the citadel of the self for all who are fated to be identi- 
fied with Negro Africa—West Indians, American Negroes, Africans. 
The concept of Negritude deals with these more subtle matters of the 
soul. It is a product of French-speaking Negroes. British-speaking 
Pan-Africanism has a tendency to say, “‘Seek ye first the political king- 
dom, all other things shall be added unto thee.” For almost a quarter 
of a century of Pan-African development, however, French-speaking 
Negro intellectuals did not bother about the political kingdom. They 
emphasized the primacy of other things. Since 1946 the two streams 
have been converging. By 1958 they were merging. 

But let us examine briefly the development of Pan-Africanism 
among French-speaking Negroes. While Padmore was operating as 
the central figure in a group of English-speaking nationalist agitators 
in London between 1935 and 1945, a Senegalese intellectual, Léopold 
Senghor, was gradually emerging as the first among equals in a group 
of West Indian and French African poets, novelists, and essayists in 
Paris. They were exploring the cultural frontiers of Pan-Africanism. 
And like their British counterparts they, too, were trying to define 
their relationship to these socialist and communist movements which 
are an integral part of European culture. 

Senghor, the African, had begun to reject the Marxist view of the 
world at about the same time that Padmore, the West Indian, was em- 
bracing it. In the late 1920s, as a student at the Sorbonne, Senghor 
had discovered the writing of a Haitian scholar, Dr. Jean Price-Mars, 
and the poems of an American Negro professor at Howard University, 
Dr. Alain Locke. He says the discovery was to him like finding a well 
in the desert. Here were men whose ancestors came from Africa sing- 
ing the praises of what they called their “African heritage,” while 
many educated Africans in Africa thought of nothing as good, or 
true, or beautiful that did not come from Europe, especially from 
France. Inspired by these New World Negroes he began to reflect on 
the values of Negro African cultures, while becoming a cultivated 
French savant, too. A few years later, a Haitian poet, Aimé Césaire, 
rejecting the values of both capitalist and communist societies, and 
protesting against the idea that Negroes were inferior because they 
had not developed an industrial and mechanical civilization, spoke ia 


passionate defense of “those who never invented anything, who never 
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conquered anything, but who, in awe, give themselves up to the es- 
sence of things,” dancing ecstatically, drumming skillfully, telling 
tales rich with meaning, bringing wood to life with symbolism from 
their souls. He saw Negro Africans expressing something richer and 
deeper than riveters erecting skyscrapers or designers of machinery 
bending over their drawing boards. They were expressing their own 
inner genius which he called their Negritude. 

Senghor, the poet, but also the scholar interested in philosophy, 
took the term, intellectualized it, and refined it. For him it was not 
that Africans had never invented anything. They had invented other 
things, but things whose value Europeans could understand and ap- 
preciate, too. 

Negritude, as Senghor came to use the term, referred to that dis- 
tinctive set of values and institutions which a people rooted in the 
specific environments of Negro Africa had developed through the cen- 
turies—an approach to the outer world and to human relations in- 
volving deep concern for the group, a devotion to spiritual values, and 
a certain “‘softness” and “gentleness” and “‘gracefulness”’ as opposed 
to the “hardness” and manipulative orientation of Europeans. He ex- 
presses this in superb poetic imagery. He felt that these were values in 
which Africans should take pride. 

Change through intimate contact with the West was inevitable, but 
this did not mean that all African values must disappear or that Negro 
Africans should feel ashamed. Negritude had remolded Islam, had 
**softened”’ it. Why could it not do the same to Western culture? Sen- 
ghor looked overseas to the descendants of Africans in the Americas 
for proof of the tenacity of Negritude. Despite distance and time and 
deculturizing influences, Senghor felt he could detect Negritude. In 
one of his poems he speaks of an element of gaiety and spontaneity 
which Negroes in Harlem bring to the “coldness” of New York. In his 
eyes they had preserved their Negritude. (Negritude survives better, 
perhaps, in Latin Catholic cultures rather than in Protestant Anglo- 
Saxon cultures, for the former type of cultures are more similar in 
ethos.) 

Senghor turned seriously to politics after the second World War. 
He visualized a French Community which would give full scope in 
Africa for the expression of Negritude. He gradually began to move 
toward a position that independence and sovereignty were necessary 
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goals. Today, the poet-philosopher is President of the Republic of 
Senegal. 

Senghor explicitly rejects Marxism as a philosophy to guide African 
state-building. He rejects it on humanistic grounds and because he 
feels it is alien to the spirit of Negritude. But he also rejects Western 
capitalism as alien to the spirit of Negritude. Some kind of socialism 
based upon African realities is, for him, the path to Africa’s future. 
We are fortunate that the American Society for African Culture has 
made available to the American public a pamphlet in English called 
African Socialism in which Senghor learnedly and forcefully states 
his position. 

It is significant to note that those political leaders in Negro Africa 
who call themselves Marxist socialists incorporate aspects of the Negri- 
tude concept in their philosophical systems, although they do not use 
the term and may have come to the idea quite independently. Thus, 
Kofi Baako, the recently appointed Minister of Defense in Ghana, in a 
recent address analyzing the ideology of the Convention Peoples 
Party, defines the “African Socialism” to which it is dedicated as “‘a 
non-atheistic type of socialism adapted to African needs and condi- 
tions.” But he insists that he is a Marxist too. Sékou Touré, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Guinea, who also refers to himself as a Marxist, 
was reported in Le Monde for April 4, 1960, to have said: “Communism 
is not the way for Africa. The class struggle here is impossible. . . . The 
fundamental basis of our society is the family and the community.” 
Or, upon another occasion, ‘Africa is essentially ‘communocratic.’ 
Collective life and social solidarity give its inhabitants a degree of hu- 
manism which many people might envy.” And for Sékou Touré, 
Africa always comes first, and for Negroes this means Black Africa. 
“Everyone,” he has said, “must return to the cultural and moral 
sources of Africa, reintegrate his own consciousness, reconvert him- 
self in his thoughts and actions to the values, conditions, and interests 
of Africa.”” Senghor would say it differently—“Everyone must accept 
the fact of his Negritude, and deliberately proudly.” 

Why, tien, do Ghanaian and Guinean theorists insist upon retain- 
ing Marxism explicitly as a part of their concept of African Socialism? 
I suspect that it is because they are by temperament and experience 
activists, first, but philosophers, second, and poets not at all. They are 
interested, primarily, in the problem of teaching a new generation 
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how the West conquered and controlled Africa; of the strategies of the 
African reconquest; of how the masses can be mobilized for the indus- 
trial “take off’ in areas which are underdeveloped and largely illiter- 
ate; of how to analyze a situation in order to detect possible obstacles 
to their goals. They think that Marxist methods of thought and action 
taught them these things. It can teach others. But Aimé Césaire, the 
Haitian poet who coined the word Negritude, reminds us in an article 
in Présence Africaine on the ‘‘Political Thought of Sékou Touré” that 
**He is not trying to make Africa Marxist,” but attempting to suffuse 
Marxism with Negritude. For him, political independence was a prize 
to be secured primarily so that Africans could be free to choose, to re- 
shape, and to reinterpret European values, and to be themselves. Aimé 
Césaire notes that Sékou Touré says of the future economic system of 
Guinea that “it must be worked out on the basis of the ‘African Per- 
sonality’.”” With respect to education, its mission is “the rehabilita- 
tion and blossoming of the ‘African Personality’.” Here is a concept 
in which the term refers to the ethos of African life, the spirit which 
suffuses African society, and to some of the customs and social ar- 
rangements which are characteristic of African life. 

The recapturing of lost dignity is always Sékou Touré’s main theme, 
and one road to it is by what he calls “tthe Africanization of action.” 
He says, “Our unceasing efforts will be directed toward finding our 
own ways of development.” This concept of African personality is not 
inconsistent with that of the Independent African States, but it goes 
farther by facing inward toward the African society as well as outward 
toward the world scene. On the cultural side, Africa may have many 
personalities, but each is nevertheless authentically African. 

I must not end this discussion of Negritude without reference to an 
institutional expression of the spirit of Negritude. My distinguished 
colleague, Alioune Diop, might not refer to his venture in such fash- 
ion, but I plead “sociological license” in order to do so. In 1947 Diop 
and his colleagues began the publication of a journal, Présence Afri- 
caine, which, now published in both French and English, is indispen- 
sable for anyone who wishes to understand modern Africa. Among the 
original sponsors were André Gide, Albert Camus, and Jean Paul 
Sartre, whose article, ‘Black Orpheus,” in the first issue is a classic 
statement of the more subtle implications of the Pan-African move- 
ment. The American Negro novelist, Richard Wright, soon joined the 
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group. The Society for African Culture, which emerged to formalize 
the activities of the Présence Africaine group, convened the First Con- 
gress of Black Writers and Artists in 1956, with the blessings of 
UNESCO. Out of that meeting came the organization of an affiliate, 
The American Society of African Culture. In 1959 the Second Con- 
ference of Black Writers and Artists met in Rome. 

The influence of Présence Africaine upon young people in the French- 
speaking areas of Africa has been highly significant. This magazine, 
for instance, opened a window on the world to those who eventually 
became the leaders of the nationalist movement in the Congo. By 1955 
Diop in a now famous article, “Cultural Colonialism and Nationalism,” 
was stressing the necessity for political independence if African cultural 
independence was to be assured. In 1959 a special issue dedicated to 
the Independence of Guinea stated one of the goals of Présence Afri- 
caine as being “‘to assist our friends . . . to understand the legitimacy 
of the African aspiration to independence and unity.”” When Padmore 
died, Présence Africaine memorialized him in “A Tribute to the Great 
Pan-Africanist”—the “spiritual father of Guinea” who “gave every- 
thing to Africa.” 

As one reviesys the essays and poetry of Présence Africaine, he can- 
not avoid being impressed by the frank acceptance of a racial focus for 
Pan-Africanism which the editors and contributors show. They start 
from certain African realities, namely, that most Africans are viewed 
by the outer world as black Africans; that an image exists of black Afri- 
cans as being inferior in intellectual capacity and as having inferior 
cultures; that this image is false and must be corrected. They do not 
wince at the word black nor apologize for being black. They do not 
narrowly define black. In practice they use the same definition as that 
employed in my native state of Virginia: “Any one with an ascertain- 
able trace of Negro blood is a Negro.” It is not the skin color in which 
they are interested, but the cultural products of those who are defined 
—and sometimes denigrated—as ‘‘Negro.”’ 

There are those who feel disquiet over the tendencies of African 
scholars and New World Negro scholars to express their feelings of 
cultural Pan-Africanism in organizational form. It seems to carry over- 
tones of racism in reverse. But I think that Sartre, in “Black Orpheus,” 
showed penetrating insight by coining a term which does not translate 
too well, “anti-racist racism.” I would prefer “protective racial soli- 
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darity.”’ As he points out, so long as race prejudice against Negroes 
exists, one can expect movements among them designed to clarify 
misunderstandings, protest disabilities, and to seek a common ground 
of action. This does not destroy their devotion to broad humanistic 
goals nor isolate them from their fellows. As Sartre says, it is a dialec- 
tical process. “‘Anti-racist racism” has as its goal the destruction of 
racism. 

The term African Personality has caught on in West Africa, but not 
in the continental Pan-African sense. In popular usage, it reflects 
some racial Pan-Africanism and much Negritude. And despite the 
tendency of political leaders to confine the term to political matters, it 
has been taken up in popular usage to symbolize and give shorthand 
expression to a wide range of sentiments and aspirations. Scholars 
may protest, but the schoolboys and the semiliterate masses, the edi- 
tors of magazines and newspapers, the producers of radio programs, 
and the speakers at political rallies in Nigeria and Ghana have a term 
which has “‘caught on.” The popular meanings may be inferred from 
a few examples of the term’s use. 

A Ghana daily newspaper runs a regular feature of a picture of a girl 
in traditional dress; the caption reads, “The African Personality.”’ An 
American visitor asks a college student why the busses and lorries 
carry slogans such as ‘Take Me Home with Care” or “Cry for Life but 
Not for Things” or ‘Holy Boy” or ‘Uncle Sam.” He receives a laugh 
and an answer, ‘African Personality.” Last December, an Englishman 
teaching in a secondary school in Ghana told me the story of a mis- 
chievous boy who, when he was reprimanded, flashed back, ‘*No of- 
fense intended, Sir. I was just projecting the African Personality.” 

Certain verbs appear again and again with the noun. The African 
Personality is something that can be proclaimed, formulated, asserted, 
and projected. And for Sékou Touré, it is something that can be re- 
discovered. For some individuals, the term allows the expression of 
very serious sentiments. I cite a case from an experience at the Accra 
airport in Ghana. A Bristol Britannia 102 had just flown in with the 
Ghana flag on its tail and the words Ghana Airways on its side. Two 
trim hostesses disembarked and walked briskly toward the terminal 
followed by passengers of varied racial origins. A chauffeur whom I 
knew, who had had ten or eleven years of schooling, turned to me and 
said, pointing to the hostesses with an obvious sense of superiority, 
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"See, we’ve projected the African Personality in the air. You Africans 
in America haven’t done that yet.” I had to grudgingly admit that 
what he said was essentially true. He reflected for a few moments. His 
mood changed. His next words had a tone of exasperation touched 
with bitterness. “Yes,” he said, “our flag is painted on that plane. 
Those are African girls out there. Black men will soon be flying it. But 
we had to buy it from the white man. The white man still makes them.” 
For him, as for most young Africans, the African personality will not 
be fully projected until black designers are designing airplanes and 
until black hands are turning them out in black-operated factories. 

In the popular view, it is something American Negroes and West 
Indians are expected to have naturally. ‘‘Satchmo”’ is thought to have 
a lot of it. But white people may acquire it. I accompanied the fifty 
school teachers who went to Ghana under the auspices of the Peace 
Corps. Two of them won second prize dancing the “high-life”’ one 
night while relaxing during the on-the-spot orientation period. When 
I told the driver of my car, he grinned and said, ‘“‘They’re getting the 
African Personality.” 


Africa and the United States 


NATHAN SHAMUYARIRA 
Editor-in-Chief, African Newspapers, Ltd., Southern Rhodesia 


OMING from dependent Southern Rhodesia, I naturally tend 

to be preoccupied with problems of color and race prejudice, 
rather than with the broader economic and international questions 
arising in most of independent Africa. However, one does not have to 
be a serious student of Africa and its problems to realize that the 
peoples of America and Africa are directly and indirectly involved in 
two of the most important movements in the world today. I go so far as 
to say that they are the most exciting, challenging developments man- 
kind has yet seen. I am referring, of course, to (1) the phenomenal ad- 
vance of scientific knowledge and technology and (2) the emergence 
of so many of the nations of Africa and Asia to self-rule and independ- 
ence, since the second World War. In the one movement, America is the 
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foremost participant; in the other, she is a keenly interested observer. 

Let us look at the nature of American observation and participation 
in the six territories in East and Central Africa (none of which are yet 
independent) as they emerge into new African states. As you all know, 
Mr. Julius Nyerere, the Prime Minister of Tanganyika, has suggested 
an East-African Federation of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and possi- 
bly Zanzibar and has agreed to maintain the present common services. 
Before I came here, the idea was extended at a meeting attended by 
all-African leaders in East and Central Africa in Dar-es-Salaam, to in- 
clude Nyasaland and the two Rhodesias. This meeting will go down in 
the annals of history if it is the forerunner of a loose confederation, at 
the start, of six territories, with 25,000,000 people and covering about 
an eighth of the habitable parts of Africa. After Nigeria, it will be the 
biggest African state and the most powerful industrially. But what is 
more important is not just its size or industrial potential, but the spirit 
of unity among its leaders and peoples. The idea has caught the imagi- 
nation of youth and the masses more quickly than any political idea 
during my ten-year stay in Salisbury. I know that it will not material- 
ize immediately. Some people think that it will never materialize at all. 
I am rather optimistic, but even to pessimists these tangible signs 
of unity in East and Central Africa must come as a breath of fresh air 
in an Africa where there is far too much lip service to unity and 
when, in fact, states like Mali, Congo, and others are disintegrating, 
and when the announced unions in West Africa are not proceeding 
much beyond the paper stage. 

In Central Africa, Britain is still committed to the present Central 
African Federation, dominated, as it is, by white settlers who form 3% 
of the total population. I hope that Britain has learned from Monkton 
and Macleod that the present Federation will not work. The sharply- 
pronounced African opposition to this Federation has been to the 
white-dominated structure, with a restrictive franchise, rather than to 
the concept of a federation itself. If they were opposed to the concept, 
they would not be talking of a bigger Federation. 

In this area, which is vastly complicated by the conflict between two 
racial groups (particularly in Kenya and Rhodesia), America has tried 
to formulate a foreign policy. Let us examine, first, the realities you 
have met and, then, the images created. 

The first reality is in your own treatment of your Negro population. 
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This population is now American in every sense of the word. But its 
color and descent have an emotional appeal and are a direct link with 
the African peoples. If given full civil rights, this population provides 
you with a definite psychological advantage in influencing Africans. 
But if treated in the way some freedom-bus-riders have been in the 
diminishing segregation belt in the South, you should know that every 
newspaper report of anti-integration incidents throws mud in the face 
of your spokesmen, some of them able ones, in Africa. Such incidents 
are highlighted by the European press in Southern Rhodesia and 
South Africa, and they provide consolation to protagonists of segrega- 
tion. And they also weaken the hand of those many Southern Rho- 
desians who want to see full equality and justice meted out to the 
black man at once. 

Americans are often surprised, if not shocked, by the system of one- 
party government being developed in several independent areas of 
Africa. You must accept the idea that Africa will develop a peculiar 
system of democracy of its own, just as your system is peculiar to Brit- 
ain’s. A one-party system should not immediately be taken as a dicta- 
torship or as communism itself. A reality that has to be faced is that 
the traditional rule of chiefs was very democratic, with internal checks 
and balances, although all the power centered on one man. Secondly, 
in many parts of the new Africa, there are just not a sufficient number 
of qualified men in any one country to man both a governing party and 
an opposition. Further, the interests of the electorate of largely peas- 
ant farmers and factory hands, all living just on or below the breadline, 
are so identical that it will be a long time before genuine differences on 
fiscal policies and international policies appear. These are some of the 
factors contributing to the growth of the system which I choose to call, 
for lack of a better word, “‘monocracy” in some of the smaller coun- 
tries, and I urge that this position be understood and not be carelessly 
confused with communism. Americans think that if we do not repro- 
duce them in their political and economic policy we are against them. 
This attitude is wrong. Yet, on the other hand, Africans must guard 
against tendencies toward authoritarian rule in their midst. There is a 
grave danger of powerful individuals trampling down civil liberties for 
the masses and turning self-rule by the nation into “self” rule for 
themselves, or one man one vote into a vote for, in fact, one man. We 
have to insist on free elections and on a free nontribal spirit. 
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Related closely to an understanding of monocracy is the question of 
removing poverty and illiteracy among the masses. Poverty and illit- 
eracy—and the lack of skills—are problems which one finds in count- 
less African villages and which one will find even as late as the end of 
this century. Africa needs here all the help that it can get from the 
United States, preferably from the United Nations. For democracy of 
any sort to flourish and for new nations to succeed, it is imperative 
that the present low living standards and low per capita income be 
raised by something as big and as imaginative as a Marshall Plan for 
Africa. But I must emphasize that foreign aid intended to capture 
political friends is unwanted by the receiver and gainless for the giver. 

The number one priority of African-controlled government today is 
to try to satisfy the burning, unquenchable desire for education among 
Africa’s millions. Here is the need for an emergency operation. In the 
next ten years, Africa needs educated young men and women to fill po- 
sitions of grave responsibility in all branches of the civil service, men 
and women qualified to enter commerce and industry at the managerial 
level. Our present systems of education are geared to produce clerks, 
not skilled technicians, engineers, and administrators of government 
and of industry. Having taken part in a student program in South 
Rhodesia (where for every student who went to the United States un- 
der the African-American Institute Program, four qualified students 
were heartbroken and tragically disappointed that they were not se- 
lected), I know the monumental task in this field. In South Rhodesia, 
in particular, there is a stronger desire for education among African 
parents than I have met anywhere else in Africa. Old men who have 
never seen a classroom door themselves sell their last oxen and their 
last fowl to send their children to school. This kind of feeling must be 
harnessed and utilized. The long-range plan must be to establish edu- 
cational colleges on African soil, and I suggest that UNESCO mobilize 
funds for this purpose. But, in the meantime, in the next ten years, as 
many students as possible must be sent to colleges and universities in 
the United States. Educational facilities presently available could be 
further extended by more libraries, visual aids, films, and literature 
through U.S.I.A. U.S.I.A. can be an instrument for tremendous good, 
provided that the basic philosophy is to educate and to inform eager 
Africans on world affairs and not just to sell Americanism. 
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Now let us look at the image you have created for yourselves. On the 
one hand, one clear reality which you have met is the apparent success 
of African nationalism. There are now twenty-eight sovereign nations 
in Africa, of which eighteen have attained their independence in the 
past two years. No one of any consequence still doubts that African 
nationalism is going to triumph over colonialism or settler rule within 
the next decade, even in South Africa, South Rhodesia, and Kenya. 
On the other hand, even in the face of these plain facts, America still 
does not support fully and unequivocally African nationalism. It is, 
indeed, equivocation on this issue which has led to the feeling among 
Africans that you, in fact, support the colonial metropolitan powers. 
In areas from East to Central Africa, in the last year, America’s policy 
has, despite efforts by a very good consulate staff to set the record 
straight, fallen between two slots—disliked by Europeans as the gen- 
ius behind a “‘sell out,” and distrusted by Africans as attempting 
merely to rearrange the old house of colonialism. The net result is that 
you find yourselves a bull in a china shop. You have your defense com- 
mitments with European powers, we know, and it takes great courage 
to vote against Angola as you did in the United Nations, but I am rais- 
ing these issues in an effort to make you understand African reactions. 

The appreciation and acceptance of nonalignment in the new ad- 
ministration are as refreshing as they are welcome. But the fact that 
the nonaligned African nations do not support you fully on interna- 
tional questions is a source of disappointment; the fact that they did 
not condemn Russia when it started testing nuclear weapons is obvi- 
ously another source of disappointment. But remember that you were 
hardly condemned by African nations for incidents like the u-2. These 
are, however, factors beyond our active considerations. The live issues 
are attainment of self-rule and independence, economic advancement, 
and the ending of colonial or foreign rule. In these issues lies the test- 
ing area for your good intentions in Africa. I must emphasize here that 
Africans are generally and basically on the side of the free society 
which the United States and the West offer, provided that it can liber- 
ate them from injustice and frustration quickly enough. 

By the manner in which you provide economic aid and by your in- 
sistence that Africa must see and accept your point of view, you create 
the impression of working in Africa only for your own self-interest and 
for selling Americanism. Your businessmen abroad often help to create 
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this impression too because they place the profit motive above every- 
thing else. One of them brought two boxes of toilet paper to Salisbury 
because a film he had seen on Africa gave him the impression that, al- 
though there were plenty of leaves, there was little paper around. In 
Rhodesia, we have just introduced television. The programs are 
chock-full of American Westerns. Every evening, one American is 
shooting another. This and Time magazine are two of America’s poor 
windows. 

There is danger too in your emphasis upon working with and influ- 
encing the elite. It gives a wrong impression to the masses, suggesting 
that you want to buy friendship. A director of an American company 
whom I met last June told me, ‘We have been foolish in the Congo. 
A dozen air-conditioned Cadillacs, one to each of the leaders, would 
have done it.”” When I asked about Cuba, he said that ‘we should 
have bought Castro a long time ago, that Kennedy was too late.” This 
is a wrong approach. I believe that if you show interest in the masses 
of Africa and in their needs, merely as man helping man, your interests 
will coincide with those of the leading elite. The mass approach is also 
important for maintaining basic freedoms. And although African life 
is communal, it is not, I must stress, communistic. Every tribesman is 
used to his own piece of land and herd of cattle, and he does not want 
to see them frittered away by the state. 

The most lasting impression which you give is that of a friendly 
and generous people. Put side by side with the rather cold English- 
man and with certain “impetuous” Belgians, Americans are by nature 
free, friendly people, a characteristic recognized immediately by many 
Africans making contact with you. In East and Central Africa there is 
the happiest co-operation between Africans and Americans. For the 
future, on our part, and in our part of Africa, we look forward to a 
period of long and fruitful association with the United States, for our 
own benefit if not only for yours. Africans look to you first and fore- 
most for the fulfillment of their aspirations; to Britain for wider Com- 
monwealth association; and of course to the United Nations as a world 
forum for their small voices. But we need to understand each other’s 
reactions and impulses. It may be many decades before full under- 
standing is reached, but we must begin the task now. 

Finally, I must stress that, in my view, the immovable friend of all 
developed and underdeveloped nations in the international scene is 
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ultimately the United Nations. It may be financially bankrupt, but 
morally it is the most powerful force for lasting world peace. It is my 
hope and belief that the funds now deployed by the United States for 
foreign aid would be even more enthusiastically accepted, and with 
less suspicion, if channeled through the United Nations and its vari- 
ous organizations. 

Throughout these observations, I have tried to underline the need 
for your understanding the realities which you meet in Africa and the 
image which we have of you. If my remarks have been provocative and 
pointed, it is because I have been expressing myself to friends. 


The Broadening Horizons of African Women 


ADELAIDE C. HILL 


Research Associate, African Studies Program, Boston University 


HE African woman has never been as dominated and inarticu- 
fi as some observers of the more superficial aspects of traditional 
society have inferred. Although her world was a narrow one, her au- 
thority and status within that world were unquestioned. Among such 
widely separated peoples as the Tuaregs of the Sahara Desert, the 
Kundas of Northern Rhodesia, the Somalis of the United Somali Re- 
public, the Mende of Sierra Leone, the Dogon of the Sudan and Vol- 
taic Republic, and the Ibo and Yoruba of the Federation of Nigeria, 
there is ample evidence that the position of the woman in the society 
was one of influence and status. The husband might have several 
wives, but his authority within any given segment of his household 
was circumscribed by custom and law. Even today, when African 
society is undergoing many fundamental changes, the tie between 
mother and child represents the universal and primary domestic unit. 

The impact of modernization is affecting women as well as men. Be- 
cause the role of the African male is changing in response to the en- 
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largement of exchange economy, the abolition of tribal warfare, and 
the spread of Western-style education and values, the relationship 
between the sexes is also being re-evaluated. There is increasing rec- 
ognition that preparation of African youth for a constructive role ina 
changing society must begin in the home; increasing social pressure 
on women to become helpmates to husbands assuming positions of 
influence; growing recognition by political leaders of the importance 
of the female vote; new opportunities for girls to go to school, thus 
postponing the age of marriage and opening new doors of opportunity. 
Women, as well as men, regard these changes with mixed emotions, 
for even those who battle hardest for female education and freedom 
recognize that the old social order had a stability that can never be 
recaptured. 

In theory, neither government nor Christian mission schools have 
ever discriminated against girls at the primary level, and even second- 
ary schools and university training have in principle not been denied 
them. In fact, however, educational opportunities for girls have been 
meager through the continent and, in some sections, there has been a 
deliberate effort—either for religious or economic reasons—to dis- 
courage girls from attending schools. Fathers faced with the problem 
of deciding which among several children should be accorded educa- 
tional priority were almost certain to prefer to expend fees on their 
boys. There was often justifiable doubt that the daughter’s ability to 
perform effectively in traditional society would be enhanced by ex- 
posure to the world of books. 

The battle to secure educational advancement for women seems to 
have been won in Africa only as the governments or voluntary agencies 
have taken the initiative in organizing schools and classes and in over- 
coming the prejudices of fathers and husbands. In recent years, women 
in some countries—notably Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda, and Sierra 
Leone—have taken the initiative themselves in the drive to equalize 
educational opportunities. The trickle of girls into African universi- 
ties is growing slowly, and scholarships for women to study abroad 
are no longer a rarity. Out of 1,959 African students in American uni- 
versities in 1959-60, for example, 261 were women. 

Because the literacy level for women everywhere lags behind that 
for men, adult education programs are focusing more and more atten- 
tion on classes for women which combine simple academics with train- 
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ing in new domestic skills—home economics, child care, and cottage 
industries. 

In the predominantly Moslem northern region of Nigeria, where 
there has been an intensified adult literacy campaign known as “the 
War against Ignorance” going on since 1954, 20,000 adult women 
were attending literacy classes in 1958. The purpose of these classes is 
not only to teach reading and writing, however. They are also used to 
introduce simple devices, ideas, and skills calculated to improve the 
standard of living at the village level; to train and encourage village 
women to spread these ideas; and to provide an organizational frame- 
work which will give women an enhanced sense of status and thus 
stimulate them to further development. 

Another imaginative effort to combine literacy classes with training 
in home crafts is the Badge Scheme devised by the Adult Education 
Section of the Ministry of African Education in Northern Rhodesia. 
This consists of a number of short syllabi in home craft, each of which 
is sufficient to keep a woman occupied two afternoons a week for about 
two months. Upon completion of a syllabus, she is awarded a badge, 
with appropriate ceremony. Once she has earned the first badge in 
basic home craft, she can work, at the discretion of the teacher, for any 
of the other thirty-five badges which are in the seven sections of 
health, home craft, cookery, handicraft, needlework, dressmaking, 
and literacy. Despite the problems of maintaining interest, reducing 
the initial prejudice of male relatives, finding teachers, and arranging 
the financing, projects of this sort are making slow but steady progress. 

Most of the village education in home craft is meant to reach the 
young women about to be married as well as women with children or 
grandchildren; accommodations are always provided for small chil- 
dren who may accompany their mothers to these schools. For the vil- 
lage women, classes are often held in residential schools in sessions 
lasting from a weekend or a few days to several weeks; one home craft 
village in Southern Rhodesia offers a two-year course. Resident schools 
in home crafts as well as classes in community or urban centers in the 
towns are usually under the auspices of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare or Adult Education. 

The change in the position of women in Africa is closely related to 
the general process of urbanization. As in the West, the town has pro- 
vided opportunities for personal freedom and jobs which are not avail- 
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able to women in village society. Accordingly, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the position of the woman in the town and the 
woman in the village. 

While there is considerable literature on the pitfalls of urban living 
for women (the instability of family ties, prostitution, and so forth), it 
must be remembered that towns are also sources of education and ad- 
vancement for women. And it is in the towns that one finds the inde- 
pendent market woman or “‘mammy trader” as well as the school- 
teacher, politician, or nurse. Towns provide adult education for 
women of varying backgrounds; there are classes for the illiterate or 
barely literate women of the market place and there are voluntary or- 
ganizations or women’s clubs through which the more advanced 
women can improve themselves or play a more useful role in the so- 
ciety. Included in the latter category are such organizations as Girl 
Guides, Red Cross, Women’s Institutes, and local day nursery com- 
mittees. The many courses which train women to become teachers, 
midwives, and matrons do not fall into either of these categories, since 
they are part of the educational systems and cannot be classified as 
adult education. 

The development and role of these women’s clubs tend to parallel 
the other advances made within a given African country. For example, 
Nigeria, Ghana, and Sierra Leone have already developed National 
Councils or Federations of Women’s Clubs which are representative 
of the country as a whole. The latter two are issuing a regular publica- 
tion for their membership and the interested public. The women of 
Uganda and Southern Rhodesia, however, have not yet developed a 
sufficient number of clubs to warrant the formation of a Federation or 
Council. 

When there has been success in the growth of individual clubs in 
the urban areas, the women begin to look beyond local horizons to re- 
late themselves to larger projects for the enrichment of women’s role 
in society. Within the past eighteen months, there have been several 
conferences of African women which have provided an opportunity 
for a discussion of these new and common problems. In July 1960, for 
example, the Ghana Council of Women held the First Conference of 
Women of Africa and of African Descent in which Negro women from 
the United States and the West Indies also participated. This body 
concerned itself with the problems of health and the family, the ex- 
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panding vocational opportunities for women, and the responsibilities 
which women must assume in maintaining the vitality of African cul- 
ture while removing traditional restrictions on their sex. Concern was 
evident, too, for the plight of women elsewhere in Africa—Algeria, the 
Congo, and the Union of South Africa—as well as in the Southern 
part of the United States. 

A month later, a seminar built around the theme, ‘The African 
Woman Designs Her Future,” was organized by the Women’s Im- 
provement Society and Council of Women’s Societies in Nigeria and 
sponsored by the International Alliance of Women with the assistance 
of UNESCO. This seminar, attended by more than sixty-one women 
from French- and English-speaking countries of West Africa, examined 
“some of the major problems arising from the interaction of traditional 
patterns and modern civilization which confront African women, and 
considered definite plans and projects by which African women can be 
better equipped to make a greater contribution to modern society on 
a basis equal to men.” 

These meetings were followed by the United Nations seminar on 
“Challenge to African Women” held in Addis Ababa in December 
1960, attended by one hundred women from thirty-one different 
countries or territories. The first Afro-Asia Women’s Conference, 
sponsored by the Afro-Asia Solidarity Committee, was convened in 
Cairo in January 1961. As the result of a conference held in the sum- 
mer of 1961 at Conakry, Guinea, a Council of West African Women 
was organized with a secretariat at Ibadan, Nigeria. 

These and other African women’s groups are not only concerned 
with the problems of traditional society—how women can gain eman- 
cipation, education, and personal security—but also with the many 
legal, social, and economic problems facing women in changing socie- 
ties. At a very practical level, women’s organizations are working to 
provide proper living conditions for the growing number of single 
women who come to the towns to work and to alleviate the plight of 
the babies and small children kept in insanitary markets while their 
mothers trade. 

African women, as Western women did before them, also recognize 


that it is their responsibility to remain politically active. Having se- 
cured suffrage as a by-product of the battle of African men for inde- 
pendence from colonialism, many see it as their task to educate others 
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to a fuller use of this right. But while women are active in party politics 
in all the newly-emergent countries, nowhere have they yet developed 
nonpartisan organizations to stimulate discussion and understanding 
of political issues. 

Such are the isolated strands of activity by women throughout the 
continent of Africa. The number of women playing an effective role in 
modern society is still small, of course, for the great majority remain 
unorganized and unrepresented. Nevertheless, the strong contribution 
of women to traditional society, the many important battles for eman- 
cipation already won, and the apparent desire of the great majority to 
contribute to national development—all these things suggest that the 
African women will not lag behind in the general advance of women 
throughout the world. 


An African View of UNESCO 


STEPHEN O. AWOKOYA 
Chief Federal Advisor on Education, Nigeria 


T would be presumptuous of me to pretend that any statement I 

might make here would be endorsed by the whole of Africa, for the 
continent is so vast, the people so varied, and their needs so great that 
no single nation can be taken as typical or representative. It may be 
said, however, that the problems facing the whole of the continent 
south of the Sahara are similar. It is also reasonable to suppose that 
we are all anxious to quicken the rate of our development, to make 
great sacrifices to achieve our objectives, and to seek international aid 
where we think we can get it. 

Five years ago, before Nigeria attained the status of a sovereign na- 
tion, if I had been asked to express an African view of UNESCO, I 
should have spoken of it as a United Nations agency situated far away in 
Paris, founded with good intentions, but having little effect on our edu- 
cational life and practice. I should have conceded, even then, that time 
after time the organization expressed interest in our educational de- 
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velopment and made useful recommendations to the metropolitan 
powers, but in truth and honesty, I should have added that, in the 
past, many Africans believed that the interests of the big powers went 
little beyond verbal expressions of pious platitudes. Very often their 
political and economic actions did violence to our faith alike in their 
good intentions and in our hopes for the future. And the only guaran- 
tee of our survival in the nuclear and technological age, we were 
tempted to believe, was to be found in the practice of austerity, sacri- 
fice, and, above all, self-help. To us, education is a struggle for physi- 
cal survival, the most terrible challenge which we have ever faced. So 
deep-rooted is this conviction that the Western Region of Nigeria suc- 
cessfully introduced universal primary education and achieved 100% 
enrollment without a compulsory education law, without external aid. 
This thing has been done, and I am sure that with the challenges fac- 
ing Africa it can be done again. But we all entertain the hope that, in 
the difficult situation in which we find ourselves, we shall not be com- 
pelled to continue to pull ourselves up by our bootstraps. 

All this occurred five years ago, before Independence. Five years is a 
long time in African history. Since then the wind of change has been 
blowing and gathering momentum. Many nations in Africa have 
achieved sovereignty and, together with it, the honor and privilege of 


joining the rest of the world in making our planet a fit abode for man- 


kind. The economic perils surrounding us on all sides we are recogniz- 
ing for the first time in their enormity. The inadequacy of an educa- 
tional system divorced from science and technology works our emo- 
tions up to such a pitch as to make us speechless. With eagerness, 
anxiety, and resolve, we have set up commission after commission to 
examine our manpower problems. We have sought aid from wherever 
we could to ease the tensions and strains unresolved by Operation 
Bootstraps. Let me add here, in appreciation, that we have received 
good hearing and generous treatment in our quest for aid. The British 
Commonwealth of Nations, West Germany, UNESCO, and this great 
land with its philanthropic foundations have come beautifully to our 
aid. Yet the task facing the African nations is of such magnitude that 
what we have received so far is but a drop in the ocean of our needs. 
We are, on our own part, prepared to mortgage our possessions and 
even those of our children to obtain our goals. Please permit me to add 
what may seem to you to be an exaggeration. If the Devil himself were 
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to come from Hell to offer us aid in our critical situation, some of us 
might be tempted to accept. 

But what is the “‘critical situation” that bothers us so much? For 
centuries we have been isolated from the rest of the world. Our first 
contact with the modern world was through the slave trade. When 
Ajayi Crowther was reading the first chapter of Genesis, Darwin was 
propounding the theory of evolution; when Aggrey was learning the 
Pythagorean theorem, Riemann was formulating his non-Euclidean 
geometry; when Rutherford was probing the nucleus of the atom, 
physics and chemistry were hardly known in our schools. Today, far- 
reaching discoveries are going on in the laboratories of the world, and 
the gap between the heights that you have reached and the depths 
where our people are, is forever widening. When we pause to contem- 
plate the stupendous achievement of the modern world, we wish our 
days were longer and our resources unlimited. We wish to telescope 
into decades a development that has taken centuries. We want to 
quicken the teaching process by calling to our assistance not only an 


army of teachers, but also libraries, laboratories, and all forms of teaching 


aids devised by modern educational technology. We are anxious to set 
up a Manpower Development Commission to map out with precision 
our program in every field of human endeavor so that 0.7% of our 
working population may acquire the disciplines of science and tech- 
nology in the year 1995 A.D. We cannot do it earlier. We want to es- 
tablish universities with programs that are in keeping not only with 
our circumstances, but with the noblest and best in world university 
tradition. We want to train many of our young men and women at 
home and a few abroad so that they may be exposed to the interna- 
tional experience and thus widen their horizon. We want them to ac- 
quire the discipline of research and join with others in extending the 
boundary of knowledge. We want them to rush into schools when they 
reach the age of five or six; flow into the high schools at twelve; enjoy 
the exhilarating adventure of mathematics, science, literature, history, 
geography; and then proceed to the universities. It must be clear, in 
the circumstances, that our inventory of needs in men, money, and 
materials is colossal. Yet we want these things with every atom of our 
being. 

In this situation, we in Africa find ourselves dancing to the tumul- 
tuous rhythms of drums being beaten from East to West in an effort to 
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enter bilateral agreements. Whether we like it or not, some of us will 
dance to the rock ’n roll from Washington, others to the ideological 
“conga” from Moscow. A few will try dancing to both tunes and, in 
the process, stay put. But those of us who have given any thought to 
our ultimate strategic objectives are deeply perturbed, because any ac- 
tion taken purely to intensify the cold war, whatever its temporary 
benefits, may eventually throw all of mankind into serious jeopardy. 
Twenty-seven years ago, I learned a terrible equation, E=mc?. Since 
then I have not been happy, for I know that among us there are more 
Homo barbarus and Homo robustus than Homo sapiens prepared to 
unleash the stupendous energy locked up in the nucleus of the atom. 

How, then, are we to escape the consequences of this equation? 
There is but one way—the United Nations, the UNESCO, and all the 
other agencies. Let the United States rise above the cold war. Let her 
release gigantic resources to save the organs of international co- 
operation. Let her ignore a display of destructive power and canalize 
her resources to those basic constructive programs without which this 
world is doomed. For any nation with your resources, it is tempting to 
want to go it alone. With you, the future is more certain. Without you, 
the prospect is bleak. The same applies to the other camp. Let us 
realize that if our world fails through madness or pride, we shall not be 
justified, and history will note it to our eternal shame. And if we suc- 
ceed and survive, it will be recorded to our everlasting credit. 

It is hardly a year now since my country became a member of UN- 
ESCO. Since then, many things have happened which have endeared 
UNESCO to the heart of all African nations. First and foremost, in this 
regard, is the Addis Ababa Plan. This document, which establishes a 
“synthesis of the educational demands, goals, targets, and qualitative 
attainments during the next twenty-five years decided on by the Afri- 
can States,” represents to us in Africa the blueprint of our survival in 
the technological age. Although we welcome all forms of bilateral 
agreements, our souls must bless those nations that make it possible 
for the Addis Ababa Plan to be implemented. There, last May, on the 
hilly tops of Ethiopia, we saw East and West sitting together and for- 
mulating in one document not only the instrument of African survival 
but also what looked to us like the security of the world. It is strange, 
very strange, that when education and science are discussed, East and 
West are never divided. How easy for an African nation to play West 
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against East! But we citizens of the world know that such an act would 
be a disservice to mankind, that the ghosts of those who have given 
everything for world peace would wring their hands in horror at such 
a crime. 

During these brief twelve months during which Nigeria has come 
into intimate contact with UNESCO, we have had a most exhilarating 
experience in the international encounter. We have met many officials 
who are dedicated to the educational development of the world— 
Canadians, Indians, Australians, Norwegians, all of whom appear to 
us not as nationalists but as citizens of the world. I have met individ. 
uals who are either color-blind or color-loving. For goodness sake, let 
us all unite as panchromophilous citizens of the world under UNES. 
CO’s banner in order to educate our children for a better world. 

Through what programs have we met these UNESCOans from dif- 
ferent parts of the world? As a result of the great educational ferment 
going on in Nigeria, we invited a UNESCO Commission in August to 
advise us on the founding of the University of Lagos. The Commission 
included UNESCOans from France, America, Russia, Canada, Eng- 
land, and Nigeria. We are, at the moment, waiting for their report and 
recommendations, for the University of Lagos must open in October 
of 1962, and it must be one of the largest and best in Africa. 

The recruitment of teaching staffs for our universities and technical 
institutes 1s, of course, a problem, yet through UNESCO’s generosity 
and vision, fellowships and scholarships are being offered to young 
men and women who are interested in academic careers in the univer- 
sity. Advanced teacher training colleges are also being opened in Ni- 
geria in order to train more secondary school teachers. In this effort, 
I.C.A. is collaborating with UNESCO, and we are happy. With such 
assistance, we believe that we can face with confidence the training of 
a cadre of young teachers who will go to the universities and solve the 
problem of our high-level manpower development. 

We also attach great importance to science and technology owing to 
their significance to our economic development. To start with, we 
want a Manpower Secretariat to keep under continuous scrutiny the 
progressive improvement of our high-level manpower. UNESCO has 
been asked for an expert; one is about to be appointed for us from this 
country to assist in the building up of the Secretariat. In our Ministry 
of Education, there is now a scientific advisor whose duty is to advise 
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us in the development of science in our secondary schools and teacher 
training colleges. A technical institute is also about to be built in 
Lagos with UNESCO assistance so that we may increase the facilities 
for technical education and economic development. These are but a 
few of our plans in Nigeria which we are pursuing with aid from 
UNESCO. 

Thus, despite our short, but intimate, association with UNESCO, 
we in Africa have tended to look at this world organ as a safe anchor, 
a source of help through which we can secure aid and still preserve 
our integrity and self-respect. Its facilities we shall use to the utmost; 
its good offices we shall employ; and, as far as it be in our power, to the 
limit of our capacity, we shall support it in its great tasks. We shall 
further the cause of education, science, and culture to promote uni- 
versal respect for justice, to establish the rule of law, to uphold human 
rights, and to ensure those fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
by the peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language, 
or religion. 

Let me, in a final word, appeal to the United States National Com- 
mission to accept the challenge which the leadership of the Western 
world has brought to the shoulders of your nation. It will be your re- 
sponsibility, every moment, every hour, to ensure that these world 


organs, our last defense, are not incapacitated through inadequate 
supply or crippled by a dearth of men dedicated to the ideals for 
which these organs have been created. It is my fervent hope that the 
appeal will not be in vain and that this tough animal called man, 
through your sacrifice, will emerge victorious in the struggle. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Faculty Publications Merit Award 


The Shell Oil Company is offering a sum of $500 a year for 
two successive years to be used for the general purpose of 
faculty development. Vice-President Rohrbaugh, in con- 
sultation with the Dean of the Graduate School and a com- 
mittee of the Graduate School Faculty headed by Professor 
Ault, has decided to establish with these grants an award 
to be given to a member of the Boston University faculty 
for an outstanding publication in the fields of humanistic 
scholarship, scientific investigation, or the creative arts. 

The author of the work to be considered for the award 
must be a member of the teaching or research faculty; his 
primary affiliation must be with Boston University. A pub- 
lished work is defined as one brought into the public do- 
main, whether by being printed, or exhibited, or performed, 
or otherwise. The award years will coincide with the aca- 
demic year, July 1 to June 30. The first award will be made 
for the academic year of 1960-61, and it will be announced 
not later than April 1962. All material to be considered for 
this award must be submitted to the Dean of the Graduate 
School before January 15, 1962. 

The award will be administered by a standing committee 
of five, with rotating membership appointed by the Dean of 
the Graduate School. For the current year (1961-62), the 
following committee has been appointed: Professors Gerald 
W. Brace (Chairman), Arthur G. Humes, Ralph Garry, 
Albert Morris, and John Montgomery. 





